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here is philofophy in the flounce of a petticoat. 
JoxNson. 
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ANY writers, grown infenfible to the value of every thing but 

the offspring of their own minds, have affected to defpife what 

they call the frivolity of the Ladies; their vanity and decorations are 
by thefe furly philofophers held out as objects of contempt, beneath the 
confideration of any man of fenfe. Fortunately many gentlemen, of- 
fended at fimilar attacks on their manners from the Cynics, have made 
a common caufe with the Belles, and completely triumphed. Mott 
authors have confined their obfervations on fafhion to its abfurdities ; 
nothing is more common than to hear that the tafte in drefs is corrupt- 
ed; yet, as far as I know, no perfon has yet attempted to fix the 
ftandard of tafte, and to confider fafhion in a philofophical light. Such 
an undertaking would be fully as difficult, and equally laudable, with 
a differtation on the fublime and beautiful. Drefs, every unpreju- 
diced man will allow, adds contiderably to female charms, let bilious 
reafoners fay what they pleafe ; let them talk of the fimplicity of un- 
adorned beauty ; they confult the dreams of their fancy, not the reality of 
nature, at leaft of the nature of both fexes at prefent in Europe, where 
the love of fafhion feems to be acquired from the cradle. The mifan- 


thropy of philofophers would fain perfuade us, that true love exifts 


only in a favage ftate ; that nature there unchecked enables the fexes 
to enjoy in reality, what poets fancifully defcribe of their fhepherds ; 
but the romantic notions of thefe fages are generally-theoretical; diveft- 
ed from. their paroxifms of philofophy, they difdain not practically to 
admire the moft frivolous fafhions of the Fair. Judicious travellers give 
no great idea of love among favages. ‘They inform us, that the Ca- 
nadian and the Hottentot confider their females as flaves, over whom 
nature, they think, has: given them the authority of matters, and, by 
giving fuperior ftrength to man, marked woman for his fervant. Thus, 
while the men referve to themfelves the noble exercife of hunting, they 
impofe on the fubjected females what they confider the meaner domeftic 
employments. ‘Tired of his exercife, and having no excitement to the 
paffion of love, the Canadian fpends in repofe the hours unoccupied ia 
the chace. It is in proportion to civilization that woman takes the af- 
cendency. The defire to pleafe between the fexes arifes from the dif- 
ficulty of conquering a heart. Among favages, there is no fuch obftacle 
to excite defire. Their attachment is more of an animal nature, than 


the effect of fenfibility. When in fociety our wants become multiplied, 
when indolence becomes a load, man is forced to feek new ways of fill- 


ing the tedious intervals between the gratification of the natural calls of 
T . hunger. 
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hunger. Hence arifes the invention of all refinements. In this ftate 
woman becomes'the chief objeét of our purfuits. In them we difcover 
new foufces.of pleafure. Their company becomes neceflary; and to 
ingratiate ourfelves with a fair one, we ftudy the art of pleafing. 

' As man emerges from the brutal flate, and begins to yield to the 
tender emotions of love, he adorns his perfon to allure the Fair. The 
warrior difplays his fhining martial ornaments. In this ftate of fociety, 
fancy guides all inventions, and is regulated by the pattern of furround- 
ing nature. Even the tone of the language is directed by the founds 
man is accuftomed to hear. The melody of birds, the roaring, of wa- 
ters, or the thunder of tempefts, give a character to the imitative founds 
of an invented language. Thus, in drefs he borrows ornaments from 
the animals around him. The crefted cock gives the idea of a plume 
on’ the head of a warrior, which he forms of the gayeft feathers of 
different birds. In conformity with this principle of imitation, women 
follow the pattern of the females among animals; their hair flows un- 
adorned, This, however, is ftill a ftate approaching to barbarity. Sim- 
plicity is then marked in all contrivances, and the fprings of love 
yield to the more urgent calls of providing neceflaries. But improve- 
ment. is progreffive, and the tafte of civilized nations is formed in- 
fenfibly. Ina period when the multifarious difference of manners did 
not totally obliterate the original feelings, the Grecian hero wore the 
prominent cafque, while the ftatues of their goddeffes fhew the head of 
the woman in fimple ringlets, almoft unadorned by art; and in their 
attire they preferved the pleafing fimplicity which exhibits the Fair to 
the greateft advantage. 

Society, by opening new fources to invention and improvement, in- 
troduces, no doubt, many abfurd cuftoms. In proportion to the va- 
rious branches of knéwledge, tafte in the arts advances in progreffion ; 
fafhion, with others, varies with the charaéters and manners of na- 
tions. In the barbarous: age of Europe, drefs was as unbecoming 
as the compofitiens of-artifts were deformed by unnatural ornaments, 
borrowed from ¢orrupted fancies, who took not nature for their model. 
In the Paintings of thefe barbarous times, amidft the moft palpable 
faults of the artift, we fee human beings covered with prepofterous 
dreffes, men funk in the immenfity of periwigs; women muffled 
up in ruffs, their bodies unnaturally comprefled in whalebone, and de- 
fended by vaft furrounding hoops ; fafhions that have indeed prevailed 
to a certain degree till very lately; and their expulfion’is prineipally 
owing to the attacks of men of wit and tafte. Of late the, progrefs of. 
tafte among the Britifh Ladies has been very rapid ; and we begin to be 
imperceptibly fhocked at unnatural ornaments, and to approach to the 
refined fimplicity of the Greeks, a nation who, for right notions of the 
works of art, are ftill unrivalled. The Grecian philofophers and artifts 
made nature their ftudy, and their painters and {culptors probably direct- 
ed the fafhions. 

Periodical Effayifts have, ever fince the anathemas of the Speétator 
againft hoops and patches, aflumed a kind of di€tatorfhip in female 
drefs. Thefe, however, being all mortals, and having themfelves a 
confiderable degree of vanity, have not been impartial in their criticifms ; 
but my fpiritual nature placing me above the paflion of mifanthropy, 
but not rendered me infenfible to female charms, when I affume a cor- 


poreal. fhape, enables me the better to fuggeft improvements in the 
' drefs - 
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drefs of the age, a fubje&, as I have already thewn, well worthy of the 


obfervations of the philofopher. It is a duty I owe to the Fair Sex, be- 


fore I enter on any farther remarks, to obferve, that the prefent errors 
in their drefs generally arife from a clofe imitation of the fafhions of 
men. ‘The bulky collar, the hanging cravat, the ridiculous Spencer, 
are all of male origin; and the Ladies feem fo fond of imitation, that 
I would not be furprifed to {ee them drefled in pantaloons. 

One piece. of female ornament, againft which I declare eternal war, 
is the high waving feather, calculated to convert the foftnefs of Venus 
to the ferocious afpe&t of Mars, This invention, too, is borrowed from 
man, perhaps brought to Europe by fome Catabaw Indian, but probably 
introduced into general ufe among the Fair in imitation of the mar- 
tic] feather of ‘civilized heroes, During the late American war, I re- 
member the univerfality of military uniform among the Ladies. From 
their partiality to the defenders of the country, they now arm themfelves 
with the plume, to gain the hearts of the votaries of Mars. Some 
writers have attacked this fafhion on the ground of not being Grecian ; 
but I fufpe@ thefe critics are like thofe who deny merit to any poems 
but thofe written by the rules of Ariftotle, and can only receive tafte at 
fecond hand. For my part, nothing would delight me more than to fee 
female ingenuity evinced in fafhions altogether original, provided grace, 
fimplicity, and character, were preferved. 

Any man accuftomed to form an opinion upon matters of tafte, muft 
feel a repugnance at the appearance of a bunch of feathers towering 
from a female head, when contrafted with the fimple Grecian attire ex- 
hibited in the reft of her drefs ; a waift raifed enough to fhew the ele- 
gant contour of the fhape, the neck unincumbered with linen bandages, 
the loofe hair and the flowing robes, ill agree with the proud waving 
of the warlike feather. The appearance of the plume may pleafe as a 
novelty, when viewed by itfelf; but it appears unnatural when we fur- 
vey the effect it has on the features, This I have particularly remarked, 
when two handfome women are feated togetherin a place of public 
amufement, the one having her head encircled in a fimple bandeau, or 
a turban, the other adorned with the pompous creft of the Prince of 
Wales. The fimplicity and confiftency of the former infpires love, 
while the latter exhibits a je ne /cai quoi of the monftrous. The fu- 
perftructure denotes a haughtinefs which the face contradi¢ts. Not fo 
when the favage chief, fparkling with rage, enters the aflembly of war- 
riors, to excite his brethren to revenge the infults of an intruding na- 
tion. His warlike drefs adds to his ferocious looks, and gives ftrength 
to his nervous eloquence, or in the combat ftrikes terror into the mind of 
the foe. | 

Having thus given my opinion on this important fubje@, J flatter 
myfelf, that the Ladies of Edinburgh at leaft will not perfift in a fafhion 
fo unbecoming. Another motive, which muft be highly gratifying to 
them, is, to have the glory of bringing drefs to the higheit ftate of im- 
provement, rather than the male pretenders to taite. It is the right of 
women to lead the fafhions, not to be fervile imitators of men. I at- 
tend at all public places, and fhall mark thofe who ftand forward as de- 
fenders of tafte, as well as thofe who obftinately perfift in their prepofte- 
rous fervility to an abfurd fafhion. Their docility in this particular will 
fhow their fuperior fenfe, and encourage me to give them precepts on 
tafte, manners, and behaviour. ag ae 
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agi 
‘Sir, 

I belong to the nobleft clafs of men. I have devoted myfelf to the 
fublime ftudy of antiquity, and am at this moment at the head of a 
‘learned body of fagacious and affiduous fearchers into the precious relics 
-of paft ages. I “have decyphered innumerable manufcripts, fhewn the 
value of hundreds of coins, and thus elucidated hiftory, which the la- 
-bour of the Antiquarian only can authenticate. I have preferved a copper 
medal of Romulus, where I can diftinétly trace the letters R. and S. ; 
which evinces it to have been ftruck in honour of the Rape of the Sabines, 
that glorious bafis of the population of Roma Antiqua, | have in my pof- 
feflion part of the Palladium, and a bit of fir, part of the flanks of the fa- 
mous Trojan horfe, which a friend of mine picked up on the fpot. My 
partiality for antiquity carries me fo far, that I have my clothes made after 
the fathion of laft century. JI attempted once to put on the Toga; but a 
pert Mifs afking me the name of the new fafhion, I blufhed for modern 
ignorance, and determined no longer to corre&t tafte in drefs. You mutt 
be fenfible of the high importance of the ftudy of antiquity. The mo- 
derns are mere plagiarifts, and are totally devoid of tafte. Where the 
Homers, the Apollos, the Praxitiles, the Platos ? Modern frivolity 
ought to be expofed.. Do, write againft it, and follow the advice of 
my friend Philologos. ; 
Joun TRADESCANT. 


S1rR, 


It is extraordinary you fhould fupport impoftors. Your Bramin, 
who pretends to write zmpromptus in Shanfcrit, has copied all, I fup- 
pofe, that he knows of that language, from the introduion of the in- 
fpired Halhed to his tranflation of the code of Gentoo laws, where you 
will find the individual couplet. Undeceive your readers in this, or elfe 
i fhall expofe you. 

. : ‘ DETECTOR. 

In anfwer to my angry correfpondent, I inform him, that I have in- 
{pected the book referred to, where, it is true, I found the lines to 
which he alludes ;, but I alfo fee, that the Bramin Kerparampterkfied- 
haut was one of the tranflators of the Pundits; fo that we may reafon- 
ably fuppofe that he furnifhed Mr Halhed with this verfe. "The Bramin 
. is, to my knowledge, the nobleft of his caft, and was brought up in the 


famous College of Benares. 
F. Pu. 


At the conclufion of the fecond paragraph in p. 70. No. XVII. for gentleman read 
gentlemen. 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


I intended before now to have inferted the continuation of the critique on the Fortu- 
nate Shepherdefs ; but Scoto-Montanus having given me notice, that he is prevented 
from fending his refletions, I think it improper to add any farther criticifm, which can- 
not be concluded. I have juft learned, that a new edition of this Scottifh Poem, with 
a pofthumous work of the fame author, entitled‘The Fortunate Shepherd, is in the hands 
of a gentleman of this town, for publication.——The non-publication of Senex’s letter 
will to that gentleman fufficiently evince my approbation of its contents. I have re- 
ceived J. N.C. H.’s ob/iging communication. Old birds are not to be caught with chaff. 




















